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Introduction 


As a young reader i was fascinated by diaries, journals, notebooks of all kinds. Perhaps part 
of that attraction was that they seemed a way of telling your own story, remaking the world 
as you went on. “They” never have the final say in your journal. 

I grew up in a family that was shattered by mental illness and writing in a journal 
was a discipline and a way of keeping myself together; proof I could build an independent 
life. I was never big on recording my most intimate feelings or expressing myself. For me, 
the journal existed to help me let go and move beyond the emotional, interior world. I was 
so much mote interested in recording the flora and fauna of the mundane. Daily life was 
exotic to me. 

From the 1980s and on into the Naughts, I wrote in a journal, which I eventually 
transcribed into electronic format as a project to keep me occupied during the Covid-19 
pandemic lockdown. At first it felt like a self-indulgent pastime, certainly a little irrelevant 
considering world-events, but as I continued I started feeling maybe there was some value 
to the project. I decided to preserve them as archives, format them as PDFs and release 
them onto the Internet where anyone can search, download and use any of the material for 
projects of their own. 

To me, this journal is really an archive, portrait of an era as seen by one 
insignificant person. It’s the insignificance that is truly key here. I love the archives and 
records of the invisible lives that accumulate into social zeitgeists. Being a journal, it’s hit- 
and-miss what I wrote about, or had time to write about. Huge chunks of my life never 
made it to the page while there may be hundreds of words devoted to a movie I enjoyed 
on a hot summer night. I have not added any narrative arc or changed names to keep the 


journal as intact as possible. 


In such a long time span the journal volumes reveal a generation trying to find their way in 
the world; me and so many of my friends and acquaintances working contract jobs, going to 
community colleges to learn vocational skills. Spoiler alert: societal change, turbulence, 
employment issues, generational conflict were just as strong then as they are now. While 
transcribing the journals I also became fascinated by the rhythm of daily life, how periods 
of calm so often erupt into times of intense change. 

I have taken the original journals and reformatted them into chronological years 
that begin in January and end in December, and I have included a synopsis with each one to 
provide a little context. I preserved as much as possible the style and quirks of the original 
handwritten journals and only employed some light editing to correct place names, and 
obvious mis-spellings. 

These volumes are meant for anyone who is interested in the 1980s and 1990s, in 
archives, in the lives of young people trying to find a place in the world, in personal 
impressions of socio-economic-cultural events. This, of course, includes the introduction of 
the Internet to our daily lives. Please feel free to browse, reuse, recycle any of this material 


for your own projects. After all this time I still believe information wants to be free. 
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Jan. 26 

Mom passed away last night. Now to book a flight from Calgary to Toronto. The situation 
is complicated due to me having to be in Smiths Falls for the Road Ahead show, Rob 
Ritchie’s cross-country tour to speak to CPR employees. I have to conduct a focus group 
and report on the questions and answers at the session. This seems to be where my job is 
heading now and I’m not pleased. I do want to go to Smiths Falls. I also want to do a 
good job to prove myself to the new VPs and directors but I would much rather return to 
my old job in BIS than run focus groups. Received itinerary from Amex corporate travel 


near the end of the day. Fred made separate arrangements through Amex vacation travel. 


Jan. 29 
Fred and I both flew to Toronto on different flights at different times as there was a 300$ 
difference. My flight was more comfortable than usual. I watched an Albert Brooks movie, 
the Muse. Interesting concept. What if an actual Muse existed today? Would a Muse in 
today’s world need to be plied with consumer items? Questions of creativity, inspiration, 
what you have to sacrifice for it. The movie made the Muse an escaped mental patient, 
which seemed kind of predictable and misogynistic. Yet another madwoman. 

The plane descended over Toronto. Darkness at first, then mile after mile of lights, 
a long sustained hum. Slow drift across Toronto, which felt very apocalyptic. Sharon met 
me at the airport and I spent the night at her place. Fred spent the night with one of his 


library school friends in Oakville. 


Jan. 30 

Fred picked me up at Sharon’s and we drove to Barrie. Eastern winter; damp, biting, big 
wet snowflakes, slush. Met Nancy and her friend Carolyn. We sifted through records, 
letters, etc. Mom had boxes and boxes packed away in that room. Years and years worth 
of cards, souvenirs, trinkets mixed in with old photographs, diplomas, report cards. Nancy 
discovered something fascinating: an old ledger in Mom’s handwriting, indicating both 
Boot and Jim suffered serious convulsions when they were two years old. Also, a 
fascinating sad letter from Grandma Dean to a friend about her son Thomas; how her 
“wee laddie wasn’t developing” and it was tearing her apart to give him up to an 
institution. 

Fred and I stayed the night in a Travelodge. Spent the evening going through 
papers with Nancy and her husband Terry. Absolutely shocked my the amount of money 
Jim siphoned off Mom. Shocking. If Mom hadn’t turned power-of-attorney over to 
Shirley Forler in 1994 there wouldn’t have been enough money in the estate to cover 
Mom’s funeral expenses. Nancy and I were both gobsmacked. Why were we not notified 
before Mom’s death when her health was looking so bad. Why was Boot allowed to 
arrange for the funeral without consulting either of us? I could have at least sent money. 
We both resent having Shirley Forler say we were “unavailable.” No one tried reaching me. 


You cart just make claims like that these days. 


Jan. 31 

Busy day. First to Boot’s apartment. I talked her into renouncing being a co-executor. 
About five years ago I made the mistake of inviting Boot to be a co-executor with me. I 
thought it would do her some good without being too stressful as she could fall back on 
me. She is literal, good with facts and has a retentive memory. I honestly had no idea she 
would cut me out completely and botch things up so badly. Although I am really angry at 
her, I told her I didn’t want her in as co-executor was because she can’t stand up to Jim’s 
bullying, which is true. She accepted the point and agreed to step away. I don’t think she 


harbours and hard feelings and mostly wants to be kept in the loop. 


Lawyer’s appointment with Fred, Boot and me. Lots of oak panelling and bookshelves 
crammed with the usual law reviews, etc. At first I was skeptical, especially when he started 
telling goofy stories about ice fishing. My skepticism soon changed to admiration. He, 
Charles Styles, was astute and diplomatic. He was on my side from the first minute and 
without any prior meeting, completely built the groundwork I had laid with Boot. All I 
needed to say was that I was concerned that Boot was being pressured by someone. The 
lawyer caught on immediately and without changing his mannerisms or expression, sided 
with me and softened up Boot in a subtle way. He told stories of other families that had 
been bled dry by one family member. This put all the blame on Jim, lifted her off the 
hook, and she signed without hesitation. 

Next stop, the hospital to meet the director of Peaceful Transitions and ask a few 
questions. This is a “funeral parlour alternative” Boot arranged for Mom’s burial. Mom 
had always said she wanted an established local firm, Steckley’s, to do her funeral. I guess 
there wasn’t enough money left for Steckley’s and Boot can’t afford it, but I could have 
paid for it. Why didn’t she contact me? I went and asked my questions about the 
embalming and the inaccurate notice placed in she Barrie Advance. Everything was so badly 
botched up. I asked the Peaceful Transitions director to place a ring on Mom’s finger, 
which I saw her do. I also asked her to change Mom’s clothes as there was a small stain on 
her sweater. 

The service was held at the New Apostolic Church. Nancy had assembled a 
memory board, which was displayed at the front. Old photos of Mom, the kids and dad. I 
found one photo particularly evocative. Mom holding me or Boot in front of the house on 
Bayfield Street. I could feel the air, the cloudy sky, the light on the houses across the street. 
I asked Shirley Forler to speak and when she talked about how we all used to cut a path 
through the Hopwood’s backyard I pictured the woods and that made me cry. 

Happy to see Cutler. Mom’s old friends Pat, Bob and Jeannie Brown were there. I 
haven’t seen them in twenty years. Pat looked the same, only older of course. I never 
realized Pat and Mom were childhood friends, back when Mom lived in the turreted house 
on Shanty Bay Road, “out in the country.” I really wished I could have had a long talk with 
her about those days. I had no idea they went that far back. Pat told me she, everyone, 


always knew I’d make something of myself. 


Fred was at his best. He sat down with Shirley Forler and pored over accounts. He kept a 
good spirit throughout the entire day. I was pretty good too — only snapped once. Finally 
to the cemetery office to arrange burial and plot. It was like a scene from Fargo. Three 
golden retrievers, one of who kept pawing us. The cemetery guy cracked terrible jokes and 
laughed at them. We did our business though. Dinner at the Merriman Restaurant. Low 
light, view of Kempenfelt Bay blurred by snow. Snow streaming down the windowpane, 
rivulets, falling stars. Barrie, a dream in its own snowy world. Fred and I stayed with 


Sharon in Toronto for the night, and there was no better place to be. 


Feb. 2 
To the CPR office in downtown Toronto — 40 University Ave. Contacted Linda Smith re 
my Road Ahead session in Smiths Falls and eventually someone sent a detailed fax 
through to me. The office is a small warren in a nondescript office building; nothing like 
Gulf Canada Square. The receptionist, Annie Glogowski was warm, friendly as so many 
CPR employees are outside head office. We had a good talk about the relocation and 
restructuring, how at her age she would never move as far away as Calgary. I admitted to 
how angry and stupid I felt at having to go through this again so soon after the move. 
She’s also glad not to be in the head office environment. Reminded of how much 
difference a friendly face can make, how much mote at ease I felt. I really worry about the 
loss of the human touch, of human expression in this global race toward homogenization. 
Spent the rest of the afternoon roaming visiting old haunts around Queen Street and of 


course, the World’s Biggest Bookstore and Pages. 


Feb. 4 

Fred and I parted ways and I went on to Kingston by bus. Meanwhile, the weather 
deteriorated. I left at 3:30 for the three-hour run to Kingston. I didn’t end up arriving until 
7:30. The bus was driving but going nowhere. Endless cartoon loop of white; white snow, 
white sky, over and over and over. The bus pulled into a Quality Inn at Belleville and 


couldn’t get back out of the driveway. 


Finally pulled into Kingston. Was just about to call Marsha, when there she was. Lovely 
first evening in Kingston. She and John brought in Seto’s wonton soup and it was warm 
and intimate. The rest of the time was odd. Marsha still alternates between talking about 
the contentment she feels in the new house and loving Martin, with strange outbursts 
where she'll call him a “fucking moron” and yell at John to take him. The pendulum 
swung again and she raged at John for drinking too much at a neighbourhood party. All in 
all I felt uneasy. I ended up drinking too much and for the first time ever with them, felt 
ashamed of myself. Was convinced she was seeing me as a “drunken passive slug”’ like 
John. 

Somewhat relieved to hop another bus to Smiths Falls. The road from Kingston to 
Smiths Falls has become one of my favourites. Peaceful, calming. My stomach unknotted. 


Rocks and trees and the Rideau Canal. 


Feb. 7 
Never been to SF by bus before. Unceremoniously deposited at the Mr Gas station which 
serves as the town bus depot. Trundled over to the donut place beside the Mr Gas, where 
I caught a taxi. First went to the Mariner’s Inn, where I checked at the counter for the 
package from Calgary. No package. Headed promptly to the Colonel By (Best Western) 
where I spent the rest of the afternoon-evening doing the work that should have come 
from Calgary. Luckily I had given myself enough time to do the work. The Colonel By was 
crawling with railroaders. The night desk guy confirmed that most of the hotel’s clientele 
are CP Rail and Ontario Hydro. He also complained that CP didn’t pay its bills, “being so 
cheap.” 

Set up my laptop on the table and worked away. Dinner and wine in the hotel 
dining room. Good food! Outside the windows, fields smooth and white as acoustic tile. 
Snowmobiles skimming. ’'ve come to love these solitary business dinners. Plagued the 


desk guy for photocopies of the work to distribute tomorrow morning, 


Feb. 8 

Taxi to the yard office. Yes, the famous yard office imprinted in my memory from that 
first trip to Smiths Falls. These frontline managers are the most interesting people in the 
company. Many of them have worked for the railway for years, call themselves “lifers.” 
Many have come up through the ranks and many have interesting backgrounds. Met Steve 
Ross. He has a BA in English from Lakehead University and never dreamed he would end 
up working for a railway. He wanted to be a journalist. 

Since many have also come through the union ranks they’ve seen both sides and 
are the best people in the company to listen to as they have more than one perspective. 
They ate my pathway through the binary of head office/union in a company like this, 
divided between railway and corporation, trade and professional, theory and reality. They 
were extremely honest with me when I interviewed them in the yard office conference 
room. 

Quotes: 

— Morale is down, very low. Employees don’t realize how good they have it. Some 
of the guys who know how good they have it will follow the pack and join in on the 
bitching and complaining. They get revenge on us with absentee letters. That’s part of the 
culture of the railway — Management vs Employees. We’re caught right in the middle of 
that. 

— It will never be different especially with the downsizing. That’s the major issue. 
Four days, bang, you’re gone. 

— Raymond had to let this guy go though he was proud of his work. 

— Don’t cut the frontline managers. They are the ones who do all the work. Yet 
with OES1 and OES2 they are still the ones being cut. 

— My boss tells me, Raymond, Five guys gone. Later when the track is falling apart, 
where are you going to find anyone with experience. When you lay off a guy now he’s not 
going to wait around. 

— In all honesty I'd rather have Tellier as my boss than Ritchie. Tellier came in and 
told employees what was going on. Just told them. They no longer talk about operating 
ratio, or Illinois Central. They’ve moved on. It’s all BNSF now. 

— Ritchie has said himself, ‘?’m not Paul Tellier’ 


— On the Belleville sub we’ve had 48 broken rails. How can we supply the people 
to do regular maintenance? Who does crossings and switchings? 

— We were recently given a values roll-out program for FLMs. Fundamentally it 
makes sense. Lots of good words: Integrity, trust, etc. It’s bullshit. They don’t live what 
they preach. Until this kind of stuff comes down to us in a package that we can sell to the 
people below us, unless we can convince them that the top is acting on these values, I want 
nothing to do with it. 

— Recently we were pressed into service for Y2K. A unilateral decision was made 
by De Ciccio that we would only be partially compensated. Nights, weekends. This, to me, 
is unjust. Intolerable. People were sacrificing nights, New Year’s Eve to do this duty. It 
would have been nice for us to be compensated properly. They were lying. The people 
making these decisions ate not out there on the tracks, filling in the time sheets. Pm really 
fed up with higher management who can’t treat us as human beings. We are human beings 
before we ate employees of this goddamn company. We should be addressed as such. 

— Yes, change is essential but don’t forget human beings build track, repair boxcars 
etc. Iam sick and tired of this. 

— Trust issues as well. Do they trust us? We spoke to them about job losses but 
they did not listen. We are stuck on, ‘Where is our operating ratio” We're trying to grow 
the business when no one is out there. 

— Rollouts are a real farce. They come out. 1:30 to 3:30 and out. Ritchie’s not there 
to listen to the people. 

— I will never go to a Road Ahead rollout because I will never get an answer. There 
is no follow-up. You ask a question and there is only a political answer, nothing for us. 

— Why is Ritchie not going to Winnipeg? They do tremendous damage to him by 
not letting him go to the hotspots. 

— Ed Dodge’s safety walkabouts. We lost the executive VP! Dodge took off 
without any safety boots, etc. He didn’t tell anyone where he was going. At a safety audit, 
he’d been with us for twenty-five minutes. No more Ed Dodge. Did he get hurt? Did he 


fall down? 


—If you’re going to be a leader you have to practice what you preach. The edict is 
from God and this is what you do. PIPs are determined from God O’Brien and these 
executive guys get million dollar bonuses to do these walkarounds. 

— We get shit for not managing the property. How do you manage one subdivision 
with five labour agreements? Labour Relations make it unmanageable, make it unable for 
us to run trains. Politics go over the heads of frontline managers, making us look stupid, 
going to the general managers to get what they want. Where is the value in that? All they 
want is labour peace at our expense. 

— Our job in the field is so broad but they don’t care. All they care about is the 
burn-out line. What is our incentive to work with the crews, build up customers and all the 
things we do? 

— There is no more CP Railway. We’re only here now because we're lifers. I left 
high school and this is the first and only place I’ve ever worked. 

— Why do we retain loyalty to this organization? It’s in our blood. It used to be 
CPR, God and the Family. 

— CPR threw St Lawrence & Hudson away. The way it was done was brutal. Now 
we have the north-south corridor and expressway. We make more operating revenue than 
the Soo Line. There’s something missing in this. We have the two highest growth revenues 
and all of a sudden CPR wants us back. We’ve done all the turnaround. 

— There’s no accountability. Why did we lose the grain. Someone in the tower 
decided grain, CPR’s biggest customer was not as high priority as coal. No heads have 
rolled because of this stupid decision. There is no accountability at upper levels. 

— Frontline management is afraid of upper level management. I had it out with the 
general manager over red lights. I can’t change the winter policy, even if it is unsafe and a 
train could go over a broken rail. 

— We have loyalty to the St Lawrence & Hudson zot to the CPR. We all felt we 
were walking around with a Re/Max sign on our backs. We turned things around and now 
we're going back to the archaic ways of CPR. I was nice being able to see change, 
progress. 


— Nothing but bullshit involved whenever Calgary gets into it. 


— Frontline managers are refusing to give presentations. All your pretty words are 
for nothing. The district general manager is not presenting these programs or roll-outs to 
his people. Pat Price in HR is presenting to the next level but not one presented anything 
to us. Pat Price eventually did and it’s not his job. We end up giving presentations to the 
peons on the floor. We get an inch thick of overheads and writing material but we don’t 
have the proper methods of presenting or training. There is a lot of behind-the-scenes 
stuff packed into a small statement. The minute someone throws out a question, we can’t 
answer it and we look stupid. 

— We are, for example, up until midnight doing time slips. So we put on these 
presentations for guys on the floor who don’t give a shit and are only interested in 
bitching. They won’t show up unless they’re paid. We pay people to show up for safety 
meetings. 

— Where is CPR going? Are we going to grow or ate we ever going to get out of 
cutting mode? Why are we such a dinosaur. 

— 1500 people were hired in Calgary. They built a little empire. 

— I think I pump intravenous railway blood into myself. I was a hell of a lop 
prouder running a locomotive than I am as a manager. 

— No one’s new ideas are accepted here. The emphasis is entirely on the bottom- 
line and there are no new ideas. 

— Once we go there will be no one left to replace us. Remember, we’re forty-five to 
fifty in this room. 

— Andrew Shields made sure he got his kids in the railway before putting out the 
nepotism broadcast and rolling out the program. 

— Best way of finding out about the company? Read the Globe ¢ Mail. 

— Upper management said FLMs were indispensable during crises like the ice 
storm. Next day we can be contracted. Ed Dodge even said, ‘If I had my way everything 
from senior management on down would be contracted out’ 

— Railroading ts a lifestyle. Who else would do this work. Now you have to have a 


double major from the University of Stupid to get hired on as anything. 


— Every one of us has a good home life, in part because of this company. We’re 
bitching a lot because we seem to be in this unending period of uncertainty. Historically, 
these periods seemed to be a seven-year cycle. What I no longer get a sense of is that 
cycle. I don’t see us coming out any more. All any of the guys around here say is that they 
want to make it through five years before they close the Santa Fe line (now BNSF). 

— I was the happiest guy in the world when I was first hired here, it was like I had 


died and gone to heaven.” 


eK 


Right after this earful at the yard office, I attended the Road Ahead session at the 
Mariner’s Inn. Rob Ritchie began with a safety message and asked for volunteers to call 
911 and provide CPR if necessary. No greeting, no acknowledgement of employees in this 
particular district. I thought he came from an engineering background but he actually 
moved up through the ranks from marketing and sales, which really doesn’t seem to be his 
forté. After noting SF’s good safety record Ritchie immediately segued into operating ratio. 
This caused Russ Hoas (one of the FLMs at the office this morning) to nudge me in the 
ribs. “Got it,’ I said. 

On the positive side, Ritchie is at his best when he explains things his way. He goes 
through the motions with the presentation part but can handle a crowd and ad lib quite 
well. He is also comfortable talking about the particulars of railroading, which is probably 
why I thought he was an engineer. About sixty people showed up, all men, mostly 
unionized employees. Someone fell asleep during the Service Excellence portion of the 
presentation. I don’t blame him, that was not well presented. It was a feisty crowd. 

Q: I didn’t hear your response to those who are intimidated if they perform only 
ten hour shifts. 

A Qitchie): I don’t have an answer. 

Q: Safety is number 1 blah-blah-blah but we are expected to run unit. We get Soo 
power, your worst junk ever. And there’s no one here in this room who has not been 
intimidated to run over ten hours, especially in cold weather. 

A: What can I say? This shouldn’t be happening. As for power, we are not keeping 


new power sitting on its butt in western Canada. 


10 


At one point a dispute broke out between two employees. Ritchie walked into the crowd, 


held his hand up and said, “We can disagree without being disagreeable.” 


eK 


On to Ottawa by bus. Stayed at the Business Inn, just off Elgin. A magical night. Snow. 
Christmas lights still up. Passed inviting pubs all along Elgin. It was like a Dickensian 
Christmas, the kind I conjure for CPR parties. Dinner and wine in a restaurant that 


reminded me of Pepper’s. An evening of relaxation before the long flight back to Calgary. 


[April 17-20] 

Fred’s Aunt Lynn died. She finally succumbed to cancer. Fred flew to Livonia a week ago 
to spend time with her and help his cousins out with the house. He was there when she 
died, held her, helped her walk, etc. “Okey-dokey,’ she would say and this became a 
catchphrase. I flew to Detroit on the 17" to attend the funeral and pay my respects to the 
family. 

Lynn’s house was packed from floor to ceiling with papers, magazines, family 
histories, letters, missionary and church correspondence; a lifetime of work. First time Pve 
seen John and Debbie in years. Debbie is still with Mike and their kids are teenagers now, 
still clearly the black sheep of the family. John has lived for eighteen years in that small 
room in Memphis, Tennessee. He looked like a prison inmate; thin, pale, shaved head. He 
also seemed obsessive-compulsive about his mother’s possessions and incapable of 
making the simplest decision. 

Lynn had a lot of friends, acquaintances, family connections and the funeral was 
quite a social occasion. Her four children spoke. Carol was self-serving, Debbie was 
sincere and Pete was the one who actually told some stories about Lynn (and worked in a 
shot at Carol, who actually used this time to go on about how doctors are geniuses). Pete 
was a good speaker. The death hit me harder than expected. The crowd around the 
kitchen table, the clutter and turmoil of the house all brought my parents’ deaths back to 
me. I really missed Lynn and couldn’t handle being in the house without her there. I am so 


glad I could see her last September. 
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May 7 

Always pleasant to arrive early at the Calgary Airport, especially when not flying to a 
funeral. Another flight over the prairies on CPR’s dime. The land is hallucinatory, fluid 
squares, plots giving way to deep coulees. Regina looked tiny as I descended, and so close 
to the highway. Some houses appeared but nothing like Calgary with its weird office 
towers sprouting out of nowhere. Regina is a much smaller city. Taxi from airport to the 
Hotel Saskatchewan (aka the Radisson). Beautiful parkland and a lake, which I had not 
expected. 

Crossed the Albert Bridge, built in 1930, with medallion of buffalo heads and of 
coutse, Queen Victoria. Everything here seems to be called “Dominion.” Lots of park 
benches and public facilities, unlike Calgary. Passed the Saskatchewan Wheat Board 
building, Land Titles building, agricultural offices and service companies. The taxi driver 
played German polka music on the radio. He told me about someone he knew who had 
cancer and went to Lourdes to bathe in the water there and was cured. He then said, “He 
cart take any stress, like having to serve Natives on a bender, that kind of thing” just 
before warning me that the tap water Regina is terrible. 

Delighted to discover that the Radisson here is an old CPR hotel in the style of the 
Palliser. Hey, four nights in a CPR hotel at corporate consortium rates! The room was 
both spare and opulent. A valet brought my luggage in. My room was pink but a dusky 
pink. Very geometrical, straight lines, tall rectangular window. The flowered duvet looked 
rich and European. 

Big old trees in Wascana Park, which is huge. So many mosquitoes. The bells of 
the United Church pealed out an entire hymn. All around me, cyclists, roller-bladers, dog- 
walkers, a parade of llamas. Server in coffee shop asked where I’m from. When I answered 
Calgary, she said I would find it a lot slower-paced here than the big city. I guess here 
Calgary would be the big city! It has taken me this long to say I’m from Calgary without a 
long pause. Noticed a lot of apartment buildings, many red brick with white balconies that 
looked very Ottawa. One had a plaque by the door that said it was built in 1904 and is 


Edwardian. Café-au-lait at Henry’s a café-boutique-chocolatier near the Radisson. 
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The Radisson/Hotel Saskatchewan really is a CPR hotel. Lavish. Floral patterns on the 
chairs, wallpaper, everywhere. Dark wood, tall rectangular thresholds. Doorways that look 
like gilt portrait frames. Paintings on the walls: Victorian wildlife paintings, botanical 
drawings. Forest green, maroon, dark brown. The piano player in the lobby was playing 
Satie. I thoroughly enjoyed lingering in the lounge, being “on business.” A convention was 
in full swing. All men, much guffawing and back-slapping. Some women entered in denim 
and cowboy hats. “Yee haw,” one shouted upon exiting the polished brass elevator. A man 
in denim, wearing a bandana entered with a woman dressed in a snakeskin cowboy hat. 
Turned out they were from Calgary and this was a professional photographers’ 
convention. 

Dinner at the Copper Kettle. Good food and service. Gorgeous brick building that 
just kept going back and back and back so I felt as if I were in an underground passage. 
Pool tables, plastic orange tablecloths, pole lamps. 

Noisy conventioneers made it impossible for me to sleep although the bed was 
divinely comfortable. At 2:30 I decided to walk down to the 24-hour Mac’s to get some 
ginger ale. I was parched and the tap water really was undrinkable. The lights of Victoria 
Park right across the street evoked the Hilton in St Petersburg, Florida. Deserted streets. 
Traffic lights flashing on and off, play of light on brick. A lounge window full of stacked 
chairs. A sign with a long-legged 1950s-style script. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool looked 
rather sinister. Eeriest of all were the train horns. I have never heard this kind of long, 


drawn out call sounding through the night. Death, evacuation, declaration of war. 


May 8 

Dream-time in the Royal Saskatchewan Museum, which is open every day of the year 
except Christmas. It is also free, asks only for donation. The young woman at the info 
desk was unsurprised by my surprise. I especially enjoyed the ancient history/geography 
exhibits. I could see and feel a land once covered by sea (Devonian Sea), pocked and 
scouted by glaciers. The sheer sweep of land. Land/time. Bones of real dinosaurs that 


roamed the land. I could have stayed there all day. 
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May 9 

Now for the business portion of the trip. As the new safety communications lead, 
replacing John Timmins who was let go, I joined an inspection tour in Saskatchewan. Day 
began early with a breakfast meeting and safety briefing in the Oak Room. I got to see the 
operations part of the railway, men who have moved through the ranks, who know 
everyone by name. Union safety reps, VPs, the divisions much more blurred here than at 
the yard offices. Room full of men; three women. They love cellphones, love to feel 
they're on call all the time, poised for action in case of a crisis. The meeting was 
punctuated by a stretch-n-flex session. This was really energizing and I think all meetings 
should include these sessions. 

I got to go on a safety walkabout as part of Inspection Team 4, which meant going 
to the Indian Head subdivision to accompany the inspection of field accommodation cars 
and the Saskatchewan tie crew (formerly known as “track gang”). Our first stop was the 
field accommodation cars in Archive, Saskatchewan, somewhere near Moose Jaw. The 
cats were stationed, a long segmented camp in the middle of nowhere. In the distance a 
CPR train moved across the land on its rounds and it was the highest point on the 
horizon. I could see it from beginning to end. It looked dreamy, as if moving in slow 
motion. Impossible to remember that this is a moving object that weighs tons, not a 
mirage in the Saskatchewan prairie. 

The Saskatchewan tie crew consists of forty men who install between 1000 and 
1300 ties a day. They work six months of the year, beginning in April or March, ending in 
November. They work ten hour shifts, four days on, four days off. This tie crew has 
worked 425 days with no loss time or FRA-reportable injuries. “This crew has a good 
safety record,” said Dave Ciszecki, safety rep for the BMWE (Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. The word “Brotherhood” gave me a good clue how old 
this union is. “This is a veteran crew that works as a team. They get good briefings and the 
guys really speak up here.” 

I toured the storage and office cars with the inspectors, who seemed to notice 
everything. Were the most current safety policies posted as per the Canada Labour Code? 
To me these cars reminded me of being on a ship, everything in its place. Also noticed all 


the boxes of Raid in the cupboards. 
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While clambering from one car to the other I started picking up some of the lingo. PPE: 
Personal Protective Equipment. This includes hard hat, safety glasses, CSA-approved 
boots, hi-viz (high visibility) vests and ear-plugs. I saw posters about “Slips, Trips and 
Falls.” Pinch-points and hand injuries. Confined space training. ERGO, which I thought 
was the name of a piece of equipment turned out to be an abbreviation of ergonomics. 

The inspectors opened first-aid kits, noted the placement of fire extinguishers and 
eyewash stations, the cleanliness of vents. We proceeded into the sleeping cars and noted 
the tidiness of the compartments. Ubiquitous duffel bags and changes of shoes. The men 
sleep two to a compartment and although sheets are provided, most use sleeping bags. 
Dark garbage bags black-out the windows. Some of the guys have taped their children’s 
drawings by their beds.. “I look after the cleaning and dusting,” said Mike Lorencz, “but 
the guys look after their own rooms. They don’t act like pigs at home, they don’t do it 
here.” 

The crew arrived to begin the shift, gathering just outside the accommodation cars 
for the safety briefing given by the track program supervisor, Len Kallichuk. They arrived 
in hard hats and high-viz vests. Kallichuk announced, “Location today: Mileage 130 to 121 
Indian Head South.” He led the crew in a Stretch & Flex session and reviewed the Rule of 
the Week: “flash your lights so the machine behind you doesn’t run into you!” He then 
read out a safety broadcast detailing a near-miss. One of the crew members asked for a 
pair of earmuffs. 

Dave Ciszecki was right. The guys don’t hesitate to speak out and there was a 
rough-and-tumble rapport between Kallichuk and crew. The first question concerned the 
blue bus that takes them to their locations. “When will it be fixed?” demanded a guy in 
dark ponytail and sunglasses. Someone said, “So safety is this number one priority. So any 
time we need another man out here and it’s a safety concern, we'll get one. We need 
another sidebucket [replacement second guy].” 

“Can we have someone at the crossing on signal detail?” 

“We have one.” 

“Try getting him there doing anything,” 

“When in doubt,” said Kallichuk, “You stop. Don’t go across the crossing if 


there’s traffic coming.” 
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I admired the way Kallichuk dealt with the question without naming or criticizing the guy. 
A couple of guys were talking amongst themselves and K turned to them, “You guys hear 
what we were just saying?” 

“What’s the problem? There are no trees in Saskatchewan. Should see something 
coming.” 

“Everything’s in a straight line but the distance is deceptive,” said K. 

After the guys left to begin their shift out at Mileage 130 to 121, Kallichuk joined 
us for the rest of the car inspection. “They’re working double-track,’ he explained. 
“Everyone is sptead out so they have to be organized to know what’s coming and who to 
report to. We can’t have, ‘Am I working for Foreman A on the front, Foreman B on the 
back or C in the middle?” 

We toured the recreation car and a fitness car equipped with weights and a work- 
out machine in disrepair. Three shower cars and a clean, tidy laundry car. The kitchen and 
dining areas were spotless and the sandwiches, pies and bowls of fruit looked enticing. A 
“heart-smart” menu but also with bacon, eggs and steak. Everyone on Inspection Team 4 
was impressed by the cook’s immaculate white uniform and by the fact that she lives “in 
camp,” in the cook’s car, and enjoys it. 

We bundled into the company van and set off to find the tie crew, located between 
Pasqua and Belle Plaine. It may look like the middle of nowhere to me but it is a busy 
section of track, serving the Kalium companies that produce potash. Fertilizers. After a 
few wrong turns we finally found the crew. This was where I got a real idea of the variety 
machines used on the track. Every crew member wore PPE. One of the men donned 
earmuffs and mounted the dual spike puller, a square yellow machine. 

One of the machines broke down and we spent a while on the track, talking with 
crew members. “Nobody likes a tie gang,” said Jason Lavallee. “P’ve been on this gang a 
few years. Some guys just hate it. ’m a labe [labourer], my job is walk along, pick up 
spikes, kill mice, I don’t know. Nothing I need my grade 12 for. This is a good gang 


though. We look out for ourselves and for each other.” 
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The inspectors noted that the PM (Preventive Maintenance) boots were up-to-date. They 
used back-up alarms and horns and the machines were well-spaced along the track. Of 
coutse the safety people found things to be corrected, such as the issues with the crew 
bus. There were also ergonomic problems with one of the machines, in terms of seating 
and visibility. And the biggest safety concern was that rock guards were needed on the 
scrubbers. 


Then back to the hotel for presentations. 


May 10 

Early morning debriefing session with all the safety representatives. I sat at a table with the 
reps from the Saskatchewan tie gang; Jason Lavallee and John Cheekinew. I learned a few 
things. The Human Factor is responsible for sixty per cent of all personal injuries. 
Saskatchewan was lowest in personal injuries by service area in 1999. What impressed me 
most though, was the one-on-one communications, the grass-roots organization. Reps and 
team lead members know everyone’s name. Here is where I got a sense of CPR as a 
railway, away from sterile meeting rooms. The guys were in for supper early last night, 
quarter to nine. 

Random notes about the morning’s breakfast meeting: 

— Operations higher-ups like Pat Pender know everyone by name. Very personal, 
unlike other areas of the railway. 

— Again, almost all men and all enamoured with their cellphones. There’s a 
cellphone pose. Many are Field Ops managers who are overworked but love it. They want 
to feel important, needed and that they are ready for anything, maybe even secretly hoping 
for a crisis to handle. 

— Ed Dodge is an odd duck, to say the least. He sat by himself at the head table 
and throughout the inspection reviews he shuffled through his overheads, concentrating 
entirely on his own presentation. He is one of the whitest people I have ever come across. 
His head is large, patrician and ducklike at the same time. He looks both shrewd and 


completely potty. I can picture him shuffling around in a bathrobe. 
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eK 


Thoroughly enjoyed my last afternoon-evening in Regina after the business was done. 
Hotdog vendors on every corner. A prostrate cow statue in an office building, Free 
museums. Great Plains Museum with its glass wheat field. Discovered the first train 
arrived in “what would become Regina” in 1883. Old photo of the special train run by the 
federal Department of Agriculture and the CPR to instruct farmers in improving farm 
techniques. Hung out at Alfredo’s again and worked on my safety notes with a pint. 


Treated myself to Chicken Oscar at the Radisson. It practically melted in my mouth. 


May 11 

Pouring rain. While waiting for a taxi to the airport I talked to the young man in uniform, 
who was opening doors for people, calling taxis, etc. He’s very proud to be working at the 
Radisson, said he “really lucked in.” The Regina airport is tiny and looks like a Canada 
Customs office. Turbulent flight on Canadian Regional. I’m not used to such short flights. 
Still have it in my mind that it takes a day to travel. Back in Calgary I grabbed a taxi and 
headed to the office. Dumped my gear, including my own safety PPE and dashed to the 


Palliser, making it just in time for a Famous Five luncheon. 


June 7-9 

Managing Safety and Risks Conference at the Ranchmen’s Club. Similar to a faculty club,a 
preserve for old boys. Framed photos of men, grip-n-grins, paintings of western scenes, 
dark wood, etc. Dress code enforced so everyone at the conference was in full business 
attire. Smoking allowed in the club and it’s been a long time since Pve seen such a large 
group smoking indoors. I am working with the Operations unit of the company and there 


were four women present, besides me. 
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Peter Sandman spoke on “Risk Communication in Controversy.” He was an excellent 
speaker and I was impressed by the amount of homework he did on CPR, his grasp of the 
railway and all the community issues it faces, not to mention derailments and accidents. He 
asked if there was anyone in the group who was younger than thirty-five. No one raised 
their hand. He made a lot of interesting points: 

— CPR’s attitude is not to let the public or employees mess things up. Engineering, 
technical people and organizations are like this and in terms of age, this is a traditional way 
of communicating, Seeing the public as being irredeemably irrational. 

— You have to manage the outrage before reducing any perceived risk. Some 
controversies ate low hazard-high outrage. Others are the opposite and need different 
approaches. 

— Outrage floats around and attaches to things. Free-floating outrage looks for 
targets and some targets are more intrinsically attractive than others. Anything people feel 
they have no control over, and something that is unfamiliar, strange, unnatural to them. 
Smoking kills more people than some chemical emissions yet it is low outrage. Low 
because smoking is familiar and voluntary. Passive smoking is a tiny part of the issue yet it 
has become the focal point because of the outrage. 

— There are people with a stock-in-trade in mobilizing outrage. Media, lawyers, 
activists. Journalists do not create outrage. They harvest it, amplify it. Vultures eat carrion, 
which means you already have dead meat in your backyard. 

— Corporate capitalism is more about control, comfort and ego than it is about 
making money. 

Crowd became increasingly rambunctious. They were heading off to play golf in 
Banff and I saw a lot of people surreptitiously studying their golf agendas. Ron Jackson 
from Transport Canada kept referring to politicians as “our political masters.” Michel 
Perusse from Noranda spoke on “Managing Safety.’ He was an incredibly dynamic, 
emotional speaker. The Pagliacci of safety! Everyone used the expression “low-hanging 
fruit” to refer to attainable goals. The speaker who recetved the most questions of the 
audience was Ken Johnson, who spoke on the Swiss Air flight disaster. At break there was 


a long lineup for the men’s room and I admit that made me laugh. 
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Rob Ritchie appeared, after a meeting with David O’Brien at CPL. He looked drunk, most 
likely drunk with fatigue, although you never know around here. He sparked a couple of 
rumours, that merger between CP and Norfolk Southern could happen and that he and 
Ed Dodge are both thinking about retirement. He spoke in a near stream-of- 
consciousness, starting with safety then spieling off into other business in a loopy random 
way. He is always quotable. 

— CPR has to go through with a rotten grain bill because of the plight of the 
farmers. The government had no choice but give us a 90$ million haircut. (The power of 
outrage!) 

— The Wheat Board is looking for victims in the railway and CTA is coming up for 
review. They will try portraying the railway as evil, greedy commercial villains. We’ll have to 
fight back in our own capitalistic way.” (He even chuckled wickedly.) 

Everything Ritchie said were the kinds of issues Peter Sandman talked about, 


especially managing outrage. 


June 12 
Men in black, paramilitary posturing, police barricades. All in honour of the World 
Petroleum Congress, whih Calgary is hosting this year. After the riots last year in Seattle 
the city isn’t taking any chances. So many cops and security personnel of all types huddled 
on street corners. I saw one peaceful protest at noon, more like a midsummer night’s frolic 
than anything else. After Peter Sandman’s talk I was interested in seeing how the 
protestors were communicating their messages. What they do is really interesting. Many 
played on Calgary stereotypes. Lots of humour and whimsy. 

Someone dressed in a dinosaur suit called himself Carbonosaurus. He has a WPC 
delegate’s card and belongs to the organization Dinos Against Fossil Fuels. Address: 
Alberta Tar Sands. Carbonosaurus claimed he bubbled out of a geyser and wore a cowboy 


hat so he could blend into the Calgary cityscape. 
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Part of his speech: “Humans are polluting the oceans and spoiling the air and deforesting 
the land and we dinosaurs could no longer remain silent. Someone has to save you puny 
mammals before you’re gone for good. Everyone has been so warm. I think it’s because 
I’m so handsome — so scaly, shiny, spotty and slimy.” 

Good thing we were protected from that! Meanwhile some cops rousted a few 
panhandlers. Violence broke out when a protester was kneed in the groin by a city 
maintenance employee. Turned out the protester was the guy from BEAR, a well-known 
agitator and enemy of the railway. Sally the Sun said, “I’m feeling very neglected. I’m free 
energy. ’m here to help but no one’s asking me.” And Endangered the Tree: “I’m the 
deciduous tree of your choice. I speak for the millions of trees destroyed and the millions 
that will be destroyed by the oil and gas industry.” Ralph Klein’s doppelganger showed up 
and announced, “I’ve gone green. I’ve seen the light. I want a pristine environment for the 
children of Alberta.” He went on to say he had given up booze and developed a taste for 
herbal tea. 

Mother Earth was just plain sad. “To think profits come before me.” The radical 
cheerleaders from Edmonton, young women and men in skirts and pigtails, raised their 
pompoms and danced in the streets, their youthful exuberance a true threat to law and 
otder. Placards bobbed that said things like, “Solar Power Not Corporate Power.” The 
highlight for me, of course, was the appearance of the Capitalist Beast. “I’m a real glutton 
for punishment. And I’m big. No one can hurt me.” I imagined joining the protesters and 
sticking a flower in the nozzle of an oil pump. Carbonosaurus took the bullhorn again, 
“C’mon. How can you turn down the founder of the fossil fuel industry?” 

And the Men in Black continued to bare their teeth, ready to defend civilization 


from whimsy, spirit, youth. More solar power, more wind power. Damned radicals. 


July 1 

Fred is now working as an air quality monitor for Promet, an oilpatch monitoring 
company and is often away all over the province. We went on a trip to Edson so he could 
show me some of the sites where he has stayed. First stop, a visit with Mark and Cindy, 


friends of Fred’s from his ham radio group. 
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After a barbecue at their house in the country we all went to a karaoke lounge in a 
Travelodge in Edmonton. This is a whole sub-world that goes far beyond booths set up at 
county fairs. It’s a circuit with regulars, competitions, stars and amateurs. This lounge was 
dark, wood-panelled. The VLT section was full; people gazing into screens, pressing 
buttons. Small gold lights bubbling up like aquarium lights. At the front of the room was a 
dance floor stage. Beside it a counter with microphones and song books. Song videos with 
their lyrics rolled across an enormous screen. The lyrics changed colour to prompt the 
singer when to sing. The idea seems to be to follow the original as closely as possible. 
Newcomers do little more than lip synch to the music. 

I heard a lot of Lee Anne Rimes. “Coal Miner’s Daughter,’ “Unchained Melody.” 
Mostly the songs were the new country-pop style. A black book listed all the songs 
available. People selected from this book and slotted themselves into the schedule. Some 
return every night and have a signature tune. The regulars know who the singers are, refer 
to them as intimately as celebrities. “There’s Anne, she does that one well.” Some singers 
were shy and truly embarrassed. Others were brazen. A young woman named Sherry 
displayed much cleavage and emoted to the old Meatloaf song, “Two Out of Three Ain’t 
Bad.” She had the lounge lizard moves down and even draped herself over another 
woman in the audience. She was entertaining but off-key from first note to last. 

A young man who looked quite tidy and corporate, dressed in business casual 
sang Neil Diamond’s “I Am I Said.” I was touched by his story of how he’s a corporate 
manager but comes to the lounge every night to sing karaoke. I can see why. Everyone 
knows these songs, everyone knows at least some of the words, everyone can relate them 
to their lives. These songs, and the way they’re sung, are a safe, comforting “socialization” 
of emotion. A friend of Cindy and Mark, Wendy, comes to the lounge all the time, knows 
who all the singers are and sings along at the table. She really wants to sing on stage but 
hasn’t worked up the nerve to do it. A woman named Darlene did get up to sing. She’s 
already a diva, a karaoke Diana Ross. She complained about everything, including how 
difficult it was to sing the song she had selected. Al was the karaoke host and his patter 
went like, “Next we have Juanita. I don’t know about you but I want Nita.” He sang last 
and it was obvious he’s a regular. His phrasing was perfect and nothing was left to chance, 


which is the height of accomplishment in karaoke-land. 
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A country song, “Grandpa,” came on, replete with family values. Good conservative 
propaganda. The song was accompanied by a video of a grandfather and kid tumbling 
through autumn leaves. Meanwhile on the smaller screen in the VLT section, a porn-star 
was faking an orgasm. I’ve noticed there are VLTs everywhere in Alberta and they always 
seem to be occupied. One horse, five VLT machines. 

Spent the night with Mark and Cindy. Amazing how light the sky still is. Three 
hours farther north, even lighter than it is in Calgary. Incredible thunderstorm, sheet 
lightning, wall of rain. Fred and I in a sleeping bag in one of their empty upstairs rooms. 
Raining when we left in the morning, Elk Island Park looked submerged. Stopped for 
brunch in Lamont, holed up in the Parkview Café, the only place that was open. 
Chinese/Western. What would travellers in Alberta do without these restaurants? 

Sun appeared when we reached Onoway, a tiny western town with a laundromat 
“open every day.” At least three small grass-roots churches and an old hotel. Railway track 
with a “CN Onoway” sign. Northern Alberta is CN (enemy) territory. Grain cars 
slumbered at the elevator. Tiny buildings with boomtown facades. 

Into Wolf Creek where Fred does environmental monitoring, Winding dirt roads, 
logging trails so narrow cats must yield to logging and oil trucks. Small signs represent 
various companies, eg, Suncor Development Site. Larger sites with safety warnings for 
loggers. Breath-taking scenery interspersed with clear-cut devastation. Made me wonder 
what they really mean by sustainable development. A few deciduous trees standing alone, 
randomly spared by enemy forces, prison camp survivors. No sign of the camps or 
wellsites Fred was monitoring. Here today, gone tomorrow — except for a pool of 
greywater and a crumpled orange safety fence. 

On to Edson. Edson is not large but it is a boom-and-bust goldrush oil industry 
service area. A lot of motels, transient housing, a full complement of fast food franchises, 
the largest liquor store west of Edmonton, its hot pink sign proclaiming it’s open until 
1:30 am. If you don’t want to walk that far the Junior Derrick Liquor Store is just up the 
way. A three-storey Best Western just opened its doors and I saw the Guest House where 


Fred stayed. 
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Grabbed a bite to eat at a place called Legends where photos of the Parthenon were 
juxtaposed with photos of Elvis and Marilyn Monroe. Everything in the place could be on 
castors, rolling in and out like props on a movie set. We sat in the tiny non-smoking 
section, served by a heavily accented woman who claimed she made all the food I ordered. 
We then went to the Fox Lounge. It was only around seven p.m but the pool players were 
middle-of-the-night loud. Light shades with beer logos, VLT machines all occupied. Yet 
more manly panelling. Along the strip all the motel parking lots were filling up with oil 
rigs, field operations vehicles. No suburbans or RVs here. Hours of operation are all 
geared toward shift workers. 

We turned down a logging road and spent the night on a hilltop. Could see 
mountains in the distance, a sky hovering between rain and sun. Still can’t get over how 
light the sky still is. It feels even earlier in the day than Calgary. Morning sunrise and a 
gorgeous drive through national parks. Look up. Way up. Up through the slanting lines of 
evergreens. Rock shaped like cathedrals, temples. Darth Vader faces. Temperature chilled 
at the Columbia Ice Fields. 

We curved around ledges. A forever-land of green-on-grey. Lakes cradled in rock, 
exquisite shades of blue-green, taking on the tint of the glacial rock. Mountain goats 
stopped traffic, licking the mineral deposits on the rocks lying by the road. I saw a man 
standing on the roof of his camper with the camera lens before I saw the goats. The baby 
goats hadn’t quite got the hang of rock-climbing and found themselves stranded on 


ledges. All sorts of animals spilling out onto the road; an impromptu festival. 


July 7 

Another Stampede has arrived. This is my third — hard to believe! All the goofy “Howdy” 
window paintings are back, the really awful cartoon of grizzled cowboys and six-shooters. 
The one painted on the GCS window is especially terrible, a cross-eyed Native woman 
with feathered band around her head. This isn’t quite as appalling as it sounds; the 


cowboys and horses drawn by this same cartoonist were all cross-eyed and missing teeth. 
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Fake split-rail fences corralled the patios, bales of fire-retardant hay in every corner. 
Wagon wheels, covered wagons in office lobbies, a cowboy yeehawing on top of Engine 
29. Along came the little city cleaning train. This vehicle is a green engine designed as a 
locomotive with a huge bell and two Canadian flags mounted on the roof, lettering on the 
side that says, “Manorrlea, helping to keep your city clean.” I have been here a while now. 
It used to say, “Kalta and Manorrlea.” I wonder what happened to Kalta. 

Stampede Parade day as well. Of course it’s way more fun watching the people 
than the parade itself, which really isn’t all that interesting. People dressed in designer 
western fashion from Lammle mingling with people who tossed on a plaid shirt over 
jeans. Little kids dressed as cowpokes. Bus drivers, servers in denim uniform, everyone 
wanting to show they’re on the same team. A lot of cacti, longhorns, Navaho blankets and 
turquoise jewelry. Although I had the morning off to watch the parade I hid out at Terra 
Nova. 

Finally ambled my way into the office. The western regalia at CPR is becoming 
more elaborate every year. The company is influenced by all the Calgarians who have 
joined it in the last few years. Of course you can tell the executives from the rest of us. 
They’re the ones in the designer attire; cashmere train robber scarves, alpaca vests, genuine 
cowboy hats and boots that actually fit. 

Learned that Patrick LaForge is leaving CPR to become president and CEO of the 
Edmonton Oilers. Pll miss him. He added some colour to the CPR and he used to say I 
have a “great mind for creative.” According to Jonathan Hanna, Patrick thoroughly 
enjoyed my Dream Train sticky-note presentation and knew it was me, although I tried 


pinning the blame on the co-op students. 
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July 11 
We rounded up a posse and lit out for Cowboys, which was inundated with denim shirts 
with corporate logos on the pockets. The ambience of Calgary’s most famous nightclub is 
that of a barn. Servers dressed in black leather stood on tables to best show off their 
surgically enhanced cleavage, salon tans. They came around to the tables wearing holsters 
containing bottles of a vile pink beverage. They induced men to tilt their heads back and 
squirted the liquid into their mouths. 

It was an odd group, not particularly fun, and I made a quick circle of the room. 
There was Anne Hallett from Aritha’s class and she was with a friend of hers from 
Montréal. It was so exciting to meet up with someone from Calgary who is not associated 
with CPR. I ditched the work crowd and hung out with Anne and Claire. The three of us 
danced to disco music. Upon returning to the CPR group, Dave Lockwood cornered me 
about a rumour that I’m leaving the company. He wanted me to confirm or deny it. I told 
him I was stunned as I am very selective about who I talk to at work. He said he knew 
that. Dave actually seemed a little upset by the rumour. Apparently Barb Kuester, the 
Internal Communications director and Ralph’s replacement, has also heard this rumour 
but her response was, “I think everyone in Communications & Public Affairs is thinking 


of leaving.” A good response. 


July 12 

Another session at Cowboys, this time with Kate Reynolds-Brown and the Service 
Excellence group. Arrived at 11:30 and didn’t think I would stay long because I didn’t 
know anyone besides Kate. Kate is delightful company; warm, witty, fun. I also didn’t 
realize she’s a contractor and her contract is up in December. She’d love to get a job in our 


department. 
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I watched the people and dancers, listened to the band for a while and then a tall slim man 
in a red shirt invited me to the dance floor for some line-dancing. He was so good I could 
move with him all across the floor without stepping on his feet. It was fun! The afternoon 
passed and soon three men were buying me drinks and dancing with me. A woman kept 
trying to cut in on me and my men but they wanted to sit next to me! I don’t think this has 
ever happened to me before. I have become a true believer in Cowboys. Truly the most 


fun you can have with your boots on. 


July 14 

Meeting this morning to plan the Health & Wellness fair. Then ... more stampeding. Rose 
& Crown at 11:30 for Patrick LaForge’s farewell lunch. We sat out on the terrasse but it 
was the hottest day I have yet experienced in Calgary; relentless western sun. Talked with 
the new Govt Affairs guy, Brian Humphrey, about how great Saskatchewan is. He says 
Saskatchewan people have no idea how great they are, how much influence they have on 
the country and they have a collective inferiority complex. Craig Ware, the summer co-op 
student was dressed as a “real” cowboy. This distinction was very important to him. He 
regaled us with impressions, accents and demonstrated his knowledge of line-dancing and 
the two-step. He goes to church on Sundays, believes women should be treated with 
respect. A young born-and-bred Albertan. Patrick came by and shook everyone’s hand. He 
told me I am more creative than anyone and should leave CP because I could do a lot 


better. 


eK 


Night storm. The rain dropped as if weighted with lead. Rain is violent here. Fred still in 
Spirit River. Funny how immersed two quintessential easterners have become in the west; 


me with the railway, Fred literally in the oilpatch. 
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Aug. 18-20 

Fred volunteered as a radio operator for the Alberta Lung Association’s Bike for Breath 
ride in the Kananaskis. I came along for the ride and a chance to camp in this beautiful 
country. Drove out with his friend Roger, a technician with Cadvision. He regaled us with 
entertaining stories about customers calling in for technical support. All the more 
interesting since Cadvision is our Internet Service Provider. We camped in the “ham 
radio” section of Sundance campground. The ride began in Kananaskis Village. Pale 
moon still in the sky, narrow wedge of mountain gilded in rising sun. Shadows so deep I 
felt I was still underwater. 

White volunteers’ tent in the field, flags flapping in the wind made me expect a 
pageant or joust to begin at any second, white chargers and jousting poles not coffee 
canisters and muffins, power bars or vegetarian subs. As Tail-End Charlie, Fred drove 
slowly behind the last cyclist. I had a chance to really look at the mountains, not just 
passing through on my way to somewhere else. 

Mountains are not solid or monolithic at all. They are works in progress. They are 
continually being created, pounded, bludgeoned by the elements. You can see them in the 
act of changing, breaking down, dissembling, reconstructing. Grooved, folded, creased, 
pleated, corrugated. Avalanche slides, scree. Promontories and flying buttresses. Profiles in 
rock, cameos, totem figures. There when the light strikes a certain angle, or if a shadow 
fills a nook in the rockface. Gone soon as light changes. Sky becomes hazy and the 
mountains lose all definition becoming waves of light, energy. Clouds surf over the peaks. 

Reached Opal, one of the cyclists’ checkpoints. Beautiful walk along a river into 
forest. Wild strawberries just starting to ripen along the riverbank. Swooning trees. 
Finished a book, Bastards and Boneheads by Will Ferguson as I am trying to learn more 
about Canadian history than I was taught in school. This is a humorous and gripping look 
at this country. It pulls no punches about Canadians, our treatment of the Indigenous 
Peoples, our casual everyday racism, our anti-semitism throughout the war years, Duplessis 


and the Catholic church, acceptance of the War Measures Act. 
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Traffic on the road, traffic on the bandwidth. “Sag wagon needed ...” “This is Medical, we 
need a room at the end ...” Serious cloud by the time we reached King Creek. Wind had 
picked up as well. Everything on the verge of flying away. Rain, sleet at Valleyview, a 
scrubbier, more fragile northern terrain. Felt like I was waling on scouring pads. “Caution, 
Bear in Area.” About a kilometre away from Valleyview the sun wheeled out of the drizzle. 
Mountains softening, greening. Evergreen advancing up the slopes. Trees camped 
surefootedly on ledges in the rockface. I have no idea where they could be sinking their 
roots. You can see patterns in the rock the way you can see patterns in the surface of a 
lake. Meandering bands of sediment, doodles, a trough of scree, swirling, fluid patterns. 
All in motion, all becoming. Saw the last two cyclists in to Kananaskis Village and we were 


really rooting for them. 


Aug. 22 

Warmest summer I have yet experienced in Calgary, thirty degree temperatures. Lunch 
break on Stephen Avenue. I stroll past the Yodelling Sausage cart. A suit loudly says to his 
companions, “All they had was Coors Lite. Moose piss.” I concur. The air fills with music 
from the keyboard busker by the Scotia Bank, near the colourful Udderly Art cow on the 
corner. This busker truly seems to be an automaton. I have seen him continue a cheesy 
rendition of “Feelings” while beside him, someone was bundled into an ambulance. Two 
women pass. “He saw the Village People at Cowboy’s. I wanted to see Kiss.” All around 
me, conversations about diets, beer, real estate, coffee, golf, 70s music, which I guess 


pretty much sums up the work world. How many years until retirement? 
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Sept. 1 
Some quotations from “he Organization Man, written by William H Whyte in 7956. 

“For a century we have been breaking down tasks into the components and sub- 
components, each to be performed by a different cell member, and this assembly-line 
mentality has affected almost everything that men do for a living, including the arts. ... 
But do we have to grant that progress demands more of the same? That the monotony, 


the sacrifice of individual accomplishment are inevitable?” 


“If we truly believe the individual is more creative than the group, just in day-to- 


day routine there is something eminently practical we can do about it. Cut down the 


amount of time the individual has to spend in conferences and meetings and team play. ... 


If organization people would take a hard look at the different types of meetings inertia 
has accumulated for the organization they might find that the ostensibly negative act of 


cutting out many of them would lead to some very positive benefits over and above the 


time saved. Thrown more on their own resources, those who have nothing to offer but the 


skills of compromising other people’s efforts might feel bereft, but for the others the 


climate might be invigorating.” 


“... The great bulk of people will face organization pressures as inhibiting for 


them as for the few, and they need, as much, if not more, to have the best that is within 


them demanded early. Is it ‘democratic’ to hold that the humanities can have no meaning 


for them? They do not have to be taught to shake hands with other people; society will 


attend to this lesson. They have to be taught to reach. All of them. Some will be 


outstanding, some not, but the few will never flourish where the values of the many are 


against them.” 
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“He must fight. Not stupidly or selfishly, for the defects of individual self-regard 
are not more to be venerated than the defects of cooperation. But fight he must, for the 
demands for his surrender are constant and powerful, and the more he has come to like 
the life of organization the more difficult does he find it to resist these demands, or even 
to recognize them. It is wretched, dispiriting advice to hold before him the dream that 
ideally there need be no conflict between him and society. There always is; there always 
must be. Ideology cannot wish it away; the peace of mind offered by organization, remains 


a surrender, and no less so for being offered in benevolence. That is the problem.” 


Sept. 2 

Fringe theatre has come to Calgary, held this weekend in the Inglewood-Ramsay area. I’ve 
liked Ramsay since seeing it on the homesearch trip. It reminds me of Munchkinville in 
Kingston, crooked sidewalks, everything from dollhouse bungalows to tall two-stories with 
the occasional Victorian. A corner grocery story looks like it’s right from the 1950s. The 
play I saw was held at Crump Manor, which had the smallest stage area I’ve ever seen and 
that includes some tiny venues on St-Laurent. Finders Keepers was a one-man performance 
by Larry Smith. He portrayed five characters; two born-agains trying to rescue a young 
Aboriginal streetwalker and an old queen, Julian, pursued by a social worker (Chris) who 
refuses to admit he’s gay. No stage props except three ladders. Smith was alone on stage 
for forty-five minutes. Such breath-taking exposure! He carried it off quite well, too. Some 
good writing carried me through the parts where he couldn’t fully transform into a 


different character. 
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eK 


Five Films for Five Dollars at Quincy’s. 

— Robert Cuffley’s short film set in a parking lot. I didn’t get the title. Enormous 
sky suggesting indecision, trepidation. Uneasy greys. Doll in child seat, taken hostage by a 
man and woman om a suburban van. Robert Cuffley: “Short films take a long time. This 
took ten to twelve weeks.” “I used to know someone in Edmonton who used to claim 
dolls were real children and would sent them to visit their grandparents.” 

— The Language of Love, directed by Grant Harvey. “You can’t just write words like 
OOGA-BOOGA without going to that special place.” 

— Room 237, directed by Michael Dowse, Jason Belleville. Captured the echo- 
chamber world of hotel rooms very well. Gave me an idea. What if someone staying in a 
Best Western felt compelled to steal the art? 

— St Bernadette of Bingo, directed by James Sutherland. This had the most complete 
narrative of the shorts. I enjoyed the big bad wolf music used for the stranger in town. 
Bingo for souls. I also loved the way the film evoked these tiny prairie towns. 


Either I missed a film or they only showed four films for five dollars. 


Sept. 16 

Freedom! Destination: Haida Gwaii. I have slipped this mortal coil of work. Left Calgary 
Saturday morning. Past Banff, Lake Louise, a stop in Jasper. Crossed the BC border and 
switched the clock back an hour. It seemed as if the trees immediately grew as soon as we 
crossed the border. Came out on the other side of the mountains and what a differenceas 
we started to descend. Already more humid. Ferns, foliage, dense woods. A yellow blaze of 
autumn leaves. Followed the Fraser River to Prince George. Roads winding along a real 


river. Rest areas, picnic tables all along the road. So different from the sparseness of 


Alberta. 
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Reached Prince George, a stark town, all squares and rectangles. Two prostitutes lounging 
in the entrance of a hotel with their skirts hiked up. Down the street a very developed 
hotel strip, including a huge Coastal Hotel and conference complex. Found a lovely 
restaurant of wood, stone, brick, a warm place on a cool evening. I forgot how human 
wood can smell. Musky, sweaty, the damp skin of armpits. After dinner we pulled off for 


the night around Vanderhoof, not far from Prince George. 


Sept. 17-23 

Pred started driving again at 3:30 a.m. I lay on the air mattress in the back of the 
Mothership, felt the car move and revelled in being cocooned in the back while the world 
slid by. Stopped at a Husky gas station and I slithered into clothes. We had underestimated 
the time it takes to drive the windy roads. No prairie grid here. We had to really move it to 
catch the 11:00 ferry to the islands. When we managed to enter a region with cell coverage, 
we called the ferry operators but were sternly warned if we weren’t there by 10:00 our 
reservation would be given over to people on stand-by. Fog, rain, a beautiful landscape I 
longed to linger in. 

Houston, Terrace, New Hazelton. The road followed the Skeena. The river was 
steaming and so was the forest on the other side. Banners of mist drifting through the air, 
veiling the islands. Huge dripping cedars, the drizzle intensifying the rich coppery colours 
of the trees. Mosses, ferns. It seemed as if we would never reached Prince Rupert but we 


managed to board the ferry. 


Islands 

I can’t describe Haida Gwaii in chronological order or in terms of activities, events, etc. 
Instead the experience-time-space is circular, filled with patterns, recurring images, sights 
and sounds. Here activity takes a back seat to the feel of mist, the breath of trees, sounds 
of wood, the soft shuddering ground, the faces in trees, in driftwood, in totem poles. A 


place of spirit rather than tourist agenda. 
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Ferries 

The BC ferry from Prince Rupert to Skidegate is huge and includes a cafeteria deck, 
saloon deck, playroom deck for children. I could wander to the outer decks and watch the 
water, islands dissolving in mist until we were in open waters. The floor tilted and I lost my 
balance. The people gathered in the lounge deck to watch the afternoon movie do not 
look like vacationers. No sign of a yuppie, no cell phone coverage. Indigenous peoples and 
students lay on the floor surrounded by backpacks, covered in comforters. 

It’s not fancy to look at, lots of beige, khaki, chunky industrial chrome. Yellowed 
instructional signs. It’s a six hour ride and we rented a cabin with bunk beds and a 
washroom where we could catch up on some sleep. I luxuriated in clean sheets after a 
couple of nights sleeping on the road. On the outer deck, fog sealed the horizon. No 
border between water and sky. The ferry gently sliced it way through without causing 
ripples. No waves, only small puckers in the surface. Light appeared, causing the pewter 


surfacer to shine and grow completely white. 


Haida Gwaii (Haida Home) 

Haida home is a constellation of islands 100 kilometres off the northern coast of BC. 
“Islands at the Boundary of the World.” A swirl of islands, inlets, lakes, cliffs, rivers and 
valleys that seem to rise from Cape St James. It is far enough from the mainland to have 
escaped some of the forces of glaciation. The islands formed around 120 million years 
ago when the Farallon Plate started sliding under the North American continent, forcing 
up the edge of the continental plate. 

Archeological records put the earliest traces of human presence about 10,600 years 
ago. At this time the islands were linked to the mainland and Hecate Strait may have 
become a vast freshwater lake. Haida legend refers to lake people and lakeside villages, 
which drowned when the islands separated from the mainland coasts. Because of the 
separation, Haida Gwaii has become the most isolated series of islands in Canada. 
Naturalists propose that during glaciation the islands maintained ice-free pockets called 
refugia, in which plant and animal families survived, while masses of ice scraped the 


surrounding landscape down to bedrock. 
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I love this blend of rainforest and northern shield topography that makes every walk half- 
familiar and half-unknown. One minute I’m crossing the dunes and step onto a coastline 
as rugged as anything around Lake Superior. The next ’m sinking into old-growth forest, 


mosses, vines, avoiding giant slugs and bear scat. 


Haida dinner 

The ferry took us to Skidegate, which was known for too many years as Skidegate Mission. 
It still looks like a mission, small wood buildings clustered around the beach at Rooney 
Bay. Skidegate is a Haida community and every little wooden house has furniture, 
appliances, toys spilling over their decks and front years. The town has a communal 
appearance and it makes property look open to all. Constant sense of re-building. New 
houses constructed everywhere, all wood with cathedral-like ceilings and great windows 
overlooking the water. New schools and museums crafted from wood. Paused to watch 
some Haida carvers, working on totem poles in hangars. 

First night on the island, Fred and I had a traditional Haida dinner near the 
Balance Rock. A Haida woman, Roberta, opens her house to tourists and cooks traditional 
meals. Fred and I were ushered to a beautiful table with two men, a father and son from 
Colorado. From the outside, Roberta’s house was a brown frame bungalow with a 
refrigerator by the door. That’s how we knew where to find her. Inside, light and space, 
view of the bay, Torrens Island veiled in mist. She played quiet, haunting indigenous 
music, perfect for the unearthly mist, the spirit world outside. 

Roberta wore a button dress, red with an eagle pattern. She introduced us to her 
daughter and grandchildren, Tyler and Sly. They helped cook and serve the dinner,which 
was a feast; kelp, dried salmon, smoked salmon, halibut and more. Little Sky was adorably 
earnest and Roberta said she’s already becoming the family storyteller. According to 
Roberta, the Haida nation was composed of two clans, Eagles and Ravens. Ravens must 


marry Eagles for marriage within one’s clan was considered incestuous. She is an Eagle. 
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The Haida language is unrelated to any other known language and each village spoke its 
own dialect. Today only two dialects still exist, Skidegate and Masset. They’re mutually 
intelligible but different. The Haida are well-known for canoes as they are surrounded by 
the world’s best soft straight-grained cedar, and were once known as the Vikings of the 
North East Pacific. 

I wanted to learn more but with a quiet prayer and soft wave of a feather our meal 
began and I only wanted to remain quiet, absorbed in the music and the island 
disappearing out the window, slowly dissolving then re-materializing, Haunting, unearthly. 
After the beautiful evening ended we made our way to Heron Lane cottages in Masset. 
Our headlights picked out deer all along the way. Hundreds of small deer grazing by the 
side of the road. I started at the sight of a small lunar totem pole in a rest area. Spirits all 


around us. 


Totem poles 

They are everywhere. According to a guide book there are six types of poles, mostly with 
mortuary, memorial or heraldic associations. It’s easy to understand how the first one was 
carved though. They are part of the forest, blending with the tall trees that already contain 
faces, spirits. The poles bring out what is already there, evoking the creatures that live in 
the trees, imprinted in the wood, tree and animal joined. And when I pass a totem pole on 
the roadside, that merge of the natural and man-made is startling, the way Pinocchio might 
appear. The poles often appear in the middle of nowhere and surprise me, make me gasp a 
little and it takes a few minutes before I can come near enough to touch the smooth 


bleached wood. 


Trails 

BC, and Haida Gwaii in particular, have some of the most beautiful trails Pve ever come 
across, most marked with shells, wood shavings. Clues rather than markers. We took a trail 
that led to the Haida Canoe. All that marked the site was a small sign that said “Haida 
Canoe” with a arrow. A little later, a sign said, “Almost there.” The canoe itself was half- 


buried in foliage as if we had just come across it on a journey through the woods. 
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Driftwood 

Bleached and soft from travelling from continent to continent, finally resting in Haida 
Gwail. Wavering contours of the wood grain forming its own map. Wood as mutable as 
the clouds, I can read anything, create any being from a piece of driftwood, breathing life 
and spirit into these shapes on the beach I picked up a piece that looked like a marsupial. I 
saw its eyes, its tail, its paws clasped around something. As soon as I picked it up I knew I 


had to take it with me. 


Beach-combing 

Everyone is a beach-comber here. Every gallery owner, artist, carver we’ve met scans the 
beaches for treasure. Something old becomes new. Effluvia. A whalebone, a human skull, 
teeth and bones, sceptres of kelp. The beaches are pebbly, tough, windy and fogswept. 
Islands appear and disappear at whim. Tow Hill is a solid prow of rock or a soft smudge in 
the distance. Dark grey-brown clay of volcanic rock, shivering foam. Waves near Tow Hill 
curl, tea-coloured because of the tannens. Amazing number of running shoes left on the 
beach. Periodically a blowhole releases a spout of water, like a whale. “Feh!” 

Rose Spit is in sight. Around us, driftwood tossed high onto the beach, into the 
dunes, kelp hemming the tide line. Nothing between us and Alaska. According to Haida 
Gwaii: Journeys Through the Queen Charlotte Islands by an Gill, the Haida believed the most 
dreaded storm spirits and sea monsters could be found here. Paddlers would scatter swan’s 
down on the waters to keep them calm and children were urged not to laugh for fear of 
offending the spirits. No man dared spit in the ocean. Rocks break the surface like sea 


lions. Rose Spit became a park in 1973. 


Islanders 

We entered the forest of Naikoon Park again, a wooden sign by the road said, “Moon 
Over Naikoon” and another sign said, “Coffee Gifts Museum.” It was Sunday and 
although a Closed sign hung on the museum door, we’ve come to learn that islanders 
don’t always go on such formalities. We were advised by the gallery owner in Masset that 


Paul Bower would probably be around and would just let us in. 
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Steps leading behind the museum were mossy, dotted with white scallop shells, glowing 
lunar white as if to lead us back out again. Rocks, driftwood, a lean-to covering an old 
stove and wringer washing machine. We found Paul Bower by his flatbed pick-up. He is a 
well-known carver, beach-comber and jack-of-all-trades. He was surrounded by blocks of 
wood of all type and description. Even the names have a rich resonance; yew wood, burl, 
straight-grained cedar, all permeated by the musky porous scent like human body odour. 

Paul Bower is a thin man, sixty-ish, wearing a faded lumberjacket. He had a long 
grizzled beard and shoulder-length greying hair. Large, gentle brown eyes. He rolled a 
cigarette and talked about all the things that wash up on beaches. “Everything from 
garbage to monkey pod wood. You can also sometimes find Japanese glass balls, which are 
used as fishing lures. A rare royal purple ball means it has travelled from a fishing 
excursion for the emperor.” Paul asked who sent us to him. Fred didn’t reveal our source 
but said, “I have a message from the gallery. They need more cutting boards.” Paul rolled 
his eyes and said, “I’m sick of making those.” 

He looks like a figure carved out of driftwood; half wood, half human. “Once a 
device from a Russian submarine washed up here,’ he said. “I picked it up and called the 
Russian embassy. They were really pissed off. I should have stashed it in a safe place and 
asked for money. I ended up on the CBC, in all the national papers. The Department of 
Fisheries minister was really pissed off at me too, wanted to arrest me, even in front of all 
the CBC cameras. I could have arrested the police you know, since I was the skipper, boss 
of the boat. That’s the only thing they understood. I keep waiting for the day some liquid 
hash washes up here but I haven’t been that lucky yet.” 

He noticed a flat tire on his pick-up. Flat tires are endemic to this area. Fred ended 
up with two ourselves. Unlike the Mothership, Paul’s truck sits on huge sand tires. Fred 
brought our car over and used his compressor to pump Paul’s tite enough to move the 
truck. Since his licence has long expired he only takes it to the beach anyway. After that he 
opened the museum so we could browse through it. He had to jimmy the lock with a piece 


of metal and shove a block of wood out of the way. 
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Apparently he has a partner who took off with the key, but this story was less linear than 
the one about the Russian device. We entered the museum and he went off with his truck. 
I think he was heading down to the beach to retrieve more pieces of wood. The museum 
was a collection of shells, wood, bone, fossils, skulls, Japanese balls that had washed up on 
Naikoon beach, all nicely arranged on wooden shelves with information about each item 
written on index cards. I found it fascinating. I love these small BC museums. 

Another islander is Doris Fleming. She and her husband, Harold, own Heron Lake 
cottages and she is also a wood-carver. We found that out when we saw her work for sale 
in a gallery in Masset, the same gallery that sells Paul Bowers’s cutting boards. Doris, 
known as Diz, carves vases, pen-holders and intricate designs. We were both pleasantly 
surprised. She also wears an old lumberjacket and is around the same age as Paul. 
Shoulder-length iron-grey hair. She has a furtive look, won’t look you in the eye. 
Conversations with her centered on objects found on the beach, types of kelp, tools used 
in her carving, varieties of paper, all of which I found so much more interesting than the 
usual small talk. 

The woman working in the Masset stationery-government supply-secondhand 
book and gift store is also a city councillor. Lively with a booming voice. She also carries 
some of Paul Bowers’s cutting boards. We ended up in a discussion about weed. She 
deplores the fact that people can get criminal records “just for being mellow..” Couldn’t 
agree more. She says she doesn’t toke because of her hay fever. Later Fred and I saw her 
in the Sandpiper Restaurant, engaged in a heated discussion. Because, of course, we ran 
into the same people everywhere we went. 

Speaking of the Sandpiper Restaurant, I overheard an interesting conversation in 
the booth in front of us. I looked over and saw three people engaged in conversation and 
a First Nations man telling stories of when he was a logger, various places he had seen. At 
one point he left the table and joined a man at another table. Everyone seemed to be 
enjoying themselves. Then the server (also First Nations) stormed out of the kitchen and 
threatened to call the RCMP if the man didn’t pay his bill and leave the restaurant. She 
then warned the man at the table, “Don’t let that guy sit with you because he sticks people 


with his meal and bar tabs.” 
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Trickster geography 

Much about Haida Gwaii evokes the South Sea islands even though it is so much farther 
north, we’re facing Alaska. One of the wooden houses hidden along Naikoon Park Road is 
called “Alaska View,” which is incomprehensible until you wind your way through the 
forest and reach the pebbly northern beach. Then you can feel the connection to Alaska 
and the north. No palms or palmettos on the island but there are lavish ferns and glossy 
bushes like the kind you see in Florida. It seems to be customary to place moon scallops 
and snail shells at entrances, on graves, or as trail markers. Many houses resemble huts 
submerged in foliage and totem figures, which make me think of Fiji, Bali, etc. 

Yet it’s too far north to let you sink into South Sea dreams. You’d freeze in a 
sarong. That mist rolling in off the coast can be chill. The foliage is a wonderful mixture 
of northern scrub and tropical moss, ferns, leaves. Instead of draping the branches of live 
oaks, the moss here forms pelts on the branches; balls, mounds, masses of bright green 
that catch the light filtering through the forest. It often looks like animals curled up like 
hedgehogs, or hanging like opossums. I wonder what connection there is, if any, between 
the totem poles here and carvings from Java that Oma collected. What kind of trade went 
on, who did the Haida meet on their journeys? 

Haida Gwaii isn’t touristy enough to overdo the South Sea Island trope — unlike 
Florida or California. Here and there I’ve come across a wealthy household that has 
invested a lot in looking vaguely Polynesian, but the three populated areas on this island, 
Masset, Skidegate, Queen Charlotte City, all still look like scrappy little Canadian logging 


and fishing towns. 


Tow Hill 

Tow Hill Ecological Park is full of triffids. A road dives into a temperate bayou. Only here 
could you find a temperate bayou. By the side of the road, a dark brown pool, trees 
lurching left and right, branches swaddled in thick muffs of moss. These branches look 
like corn dogs dipped in batter. The forest floor undulates with moss and deep decay. As 
the light dims, the humps darken, the trees close rank and you can see and hear them 


move; swelling, inhaling, exhaling. On the other side of the road, the sweep of ocean. 
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Ravens 

I have always loved ravens and the stories and myths surrounding them. The Haida 
creation myth is interesting and so is the role of Rose Spit in the myth. I didn’t note where 
I got the information. I’m guessing I pulled this from Ian Gill’s book. “In the mythic time 
of beginning, only the inner world existed. The only beings on it were the sky, land and 
sea. One of those was Raven. He came upon a giant shell on the sea-washed chaos of 
Rose Spit, the long northern beak of Haida Gwati, and was attracted by strange noises 
from within, which were being made from the first men. It was an act of mutual discovery 
between Raven and the First Men.” I always wonder how much people really believed in 
the old stories, if there were any skeptics, dissenters or just not all that interested. That is a 


hard thing for me to grasp about another society or era; the sense of belief. 


Lunar snail and scallop shells 

Luminous like the moon, used as trail markers, a glowing trail through the dunes to the 
beach. Arranged on burial mounds, clustered by entrances, portals to the hearth. Symbols 
of creation, of the first people discovered by Raven. Washed up on the beach like broken 


crockery; fragments of falling stars. 


HaidaBucks 

This is Masset's version of Starbucks, only island style, which means it serves coffees but 
is also a restaurant, meeting place, town hall, etc. A tall spare cedar building with a turtle 
island design logo. It is spare and spacious inside with just a few wooden tables and chairs. 
Sooner or later everyone will show up there. Haida kids talking about the concert going on 
tonight down the street. All the kids in town are beetling around on scooters. Fred and I 
used it as our meeting-place, headquarters for our own wanderings. We called each other 


on hand-helds and said things like, “WE6FVD am coming into HaidaBucks now.” 
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The door is always wide open. Saw everyone from the ferry who went on to Masset with 
us. Here is the couple whose photo I took on the ferry dock. Here is the elderly couple 
with the very white Tilley hats. Here’s the ham radio operator Fred has been speaking to. 
Here’s the couple with the small boy who toured the ferry bridge with us. It was a real 
feeling of desolation on our last night in Masset, Sunday, the entire village erased by fog, 


the door to HaidaBucks closed. 


Elephant pen 
Near Heron Road cottages is a curious set of antennae set up in a circle, looking like an 
electronic Stonehenge. It’s actually CFS Masset, a military signal station made up of posts 
and wires. Masset people call it the Elephant Pen. Pve also heard it described as the Ear 
because it listens to everything. Right beside it a road leading into the temperate bayou. 
Speaking of military operations I found out more about our host, Doris, Diz, 
Fleming. She was a sergeant in the army and started out in Borden, Ontario. She was 
transferred out to Masset because of the elephant pen. She ran a wood-working shop with 
the military. When she first started carving her Native designs she ran into a lot of 
resistance from the Haida, who are recovering, reconstructing their own culture and saw 
her work as an appropriation. She says her work enhances the visibility of Native culture 
and from what I can tell, is precise, well-crafted and respectful. But when I think of all the 
totem poles and artifacts removed from the island and placed in mainland museums it 
does seem like another form of white appropriation to me. I much prefer her vases and 


kelp jewelry. 


Kelp 

Ropes of kelp on the beach. Plant life washed up on the shores of Haida Gwati from 
places you can only imagine by the size of the leaves, stems ringed with age, scalloped 
edges, thick slick fronds, bulbous ends like tetherballs. We took a tetherball back to the 
cottage and watched it dry out, becoming completely coated in salt crystals. Some kelp is 


edible as we discovered at Roberta’s Haida dinner. 
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Sounds 
A forest, especially at night, is never still. Constant rustles, whispers, thuds. Ticking, 
clicking, dripping. Branches and entire trunks dropping. The whush of deer. I imagine a 
brontosaurus showing up. The hollow thuds of moss-coated logs, shudder of spongy 
ground. Resonance of all sound. The artificial sound of my jacket every time I moved my 
arm. The light snap of cracking twigs, the sodden split of the log where I was sitting. 
Moss that looks like a sea of tiny bright green coniferous trees. The squish of my shoes 
being sucked into another hidden bog. 

Outside the forest, ravens, seaplanes, helicopters, police boats. Chain-saws, the 


singing slice of the totem pole carvers at Skidegate Landing. 


Museums, galleries, collections 

Here on the islands, the Haida museums are more formal than others. No junk crafts for 
tourists. Totem poles add to the formality. The museum at Skidegate is lovely. Outside, 
carvers work on totem poles for anyone to watch. In 1935 several important Haida poles 
were putloined from the islands and ended up in Prince Rupert. They were moved to the 
Royal British Columbia Museum in Victoria in the late 1960s and repatriated to Skidegate 
in 1976, where some can now be seen in the regional museum. Everything here is being 
restored, rebuilt, reinscribed, repatriated. A simultaneous state of loss and recovery. It is 
such a dynamic atmosphere. You can see this tension in the houses of Old Masset. So 
many are abandoned, renovated, blown out, replaced. New houses with high ceilings and 
picture windows sprouting between or on top of the old bungalows, reminding me of 
new-growth forest. 

Other combination museums, galleries, boutiques, cafés can be found off the 
beaten track from Masset to Queen Charlotte City. The Yellowhead Highway is the first 
straight road I’ve seen for days and leads to Port Clemens, Tlell. We ventured down a 
gravel road to a place called It’s Funk, a bookstore/gallery/café and the Crystal Cavern 
gift store, which sells high quality Haida designs in argellite along with the inevitable array 


of new age paraphernalia. 
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Around Port Clemens we came upon a hot pink trailer full of second-hand clothes, artisan 
creations, also doubling as a café. A health food store (Isabel’s) in Queen Charlotte City 
contained enough glutens and baggies of kelp to serve as its own kind of museum. You 
can even see the docks as a kind of fishing museum or gallery with its stubby boats that 
have seen a lot of service, masts brushing the moist cloud-sky like totem poles and trees. 
And of course there are the collections of shells and rocks, the driftwood and fluvia on 


the beaches. A generous, bountiful world. 


Logging roads 

I guess you can’t write about BC without adding something about the province’s most 
powerful industry. Although there is very little access to the islands by car, just Masset, 
Skidegate, Queen Charlotte City and the Yellowhead Highway, a small terrain, logging 
roads course through the land. The pace of a drive is always determined by these 
behemoth trucks. On our first full day on the islands Fred decided to go to Queen 
Charlotte City via the logging roads instead of the Yellowhead. There is an entire set of 
rules and protocol for this venture. No side road spontaneity here. 

MacBlo, Weyerhaeuser and a plethora of smaller companies have posted signs 
announcing hours of operations and a long list of what drivers must do to use these 
roads. I guess the companies must legally give public access but there’s no doubt who is in 
control. We had to drive into the encampment to receive permission to drive the roads. 
We then had to wait by the side of a road until a truck showed up. This truck would escort 
us through the labyrinth. After an hour or so, Fred go through to someone through his 
radio and we were simply waved through. Another example of individuals overlooking 
head office pronouncements. I thought of Michael Moore trying to breach all those head 


offices with his camera crew. 
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Interiors /exteriors 

Here on the islands, and all along the Skeena River, the smallest lodge can enclose 
beautiful interiors of cedar and handcrafted woodwork. Marj’s Café in Masset is a square 
of wood with vinyl siding, yet when you enter it feels like a cabin in the Muskokas. A coin, 
“tip from Don Rebick,” is framed on the wall. The Sandpiper Restaurant is also a surprise. 
From the outside it looks like any small-town family restaurant but the interior was a lovely 
blond cedar. The food was so good and the service so courteous this became “our” 
restaurant. We heard from one of Fred’s ham radio buddies that the chef at the Sandpiper 
once cooked for a prime minister. Not hard to believe. 

Daddy Cool’s is another northern BC-style box that turned out to be just as cool 
as its name promised. The Singing Surf Inn featured a smoke-saturated lounge and 
restaurant with serviceable tables, paper placemats, fluorescent lighting. A hokey and badly 
carved old sea salt graced the entrance. Yet inside, the restaurant was decorated with some 


gorgeous Bill Reid designs. 


Ham radio 

Pred is always trying to get me involved in ham radio. I find it really interesting in theory 
and the story of the coast-watchers in WWII is fascinating. I just don’t enjoy the sub- 
culture and have nothing in common with most people who are into it. But ham radio is 
great on journeys like this. It’s a way to meet people who either live in an area, or who are 
passing through like us. Fred and I used the radios quite a bit. We would go our separate 
ways and call to meet at HaidaBucks when we finished wandering. 

At HaidaBucks we met a couple of amateur radio operators on the island, Robin 
and Maureen Applewaite. Interesting couple, good conversation. He was tall, glasses, 
greying hair, sharp grey eyes. He looked like a professor, not at all like a typical ham radio 
enthusiast. Maureen didn’t look like one either. She was small, bright-eyed, tidy silver hair, 


wearing a Haida pendant. 
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When they found out we were from Calgary they joked about not wanting to sit with us. 
They’re from BC and detest Alberta, Calgary in particular. When they learned we aren’t 
really from Calgary we just let loose. Maureen is originally from Saskatchewan and is sick 
of hearing how great Alberta is. She also feels Alberta is being rammed down her throat in 
all the BC papers as well and that Saskatchewan is under-rated. People from Saskatchewan 
have been given a huge inferiority complex. She was delighted to hear I’m a big fan of 
Saskatchewan and that the nicest people ’ve met in Alberta are from Saskatchewan or the 
Maritimes. 

Robin works as a telecommunications technician, sets up radio operations. He has 
spent a lot of time in border towns and almost everywhere in the US. He never wants to 
live there, can feel the difference as soon as he crosses the border. He knows a lot about 
history, current events and once even worked for the CPR. Maureen gives tours at the 
Empress Hotel so any time I’m in Victoria... We didn’t encounter them again on the 
island but they took the same ferry back to the mainland. Because of the radio contact we 
were able to connect and meet at their campground just outside Prince Rupert. 

Fred and I drove into Prince Rupert, a tough little town that serves as a jumping- 
off point to the islands. Even the mist couldn’t conceal its toughness. Glimpses of 
hookers disappearing into the mist, dilapidated hotels dissolving before my eyes. We 
picked up Chinese food and returned to the Applewaites’ trailer where we exchanged 
hilarious stories about guns in America. Robin joked about all the self-defence needed to 
shoot vicious killer road signs and light bulbs. If more ham radio operators were like the 


Applewaites I would be so much more enthusiastic about getting involved. 


Industry maps 

So many kinds of maps here on the islands. Pale brown nautical charts to tell me the 
depths of the strait and outline the coasts of islands, marking the perils of shows and 
narrows for a hundred miles in either direction. Maps of the island in green, mutilated by 
red logging roads. Grey timber survey maps telling the story of how crown land was 
divided among the logging companies and then divided again into different lots and 


settings. 
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It seems in an area so diverse and changeable, these maps, created by surveyors and land- 
developers are an attempt to impose borders, to measure “the road not taken” and even 
change the nature of the land. It is easy to see how they serve the interests of 


colonization, placing this grid over the real land and people here. 


Queen Charlotte City 

Quite the name — talk about colonialsim. This is actually a settlement that sprang up 
around a lumber mill. Strung out along the coast, several kms wide and in some places, not 
even a block deep. From a distance it looks like tide wrack or driftwood forming a ragged 
line along the coast. A lovely civic gazebo with a beautiful view and Howler’s Bistro was 


great. 


Cemeteries 

The Masset atea includes some incredible cemeteries. The first I saw was in Old Massett, 
on a windswept hill near the harbour. (Yes, old Massett seems to be spelled with a second 
“t”’ as opposed to the town of Masset.) A chill wind swept around the blackened 
gravestones, spires, ravens and angels. I had assumed this was a white, christian site 
because of the straight rows and Calvinist starkness. But the site was full of Haida 
mementos, many graves strewn with plastic flowers, white scallop shells and little totemic 
figures. Syncretic like the island’s geography. Henry Edenshaw’s headstone is here (1866- 
1935, one-time Chief of Masset). 

The road continues up the hill to another cemetery, this one an obvious Haida 
burial site. Plots are fenced in and the ground is built up in mounds so that the plots look 
like down-filled mattresses, covered in scallop shells, rocks, plastic flowers and an 
occasional photo or personal memento. I am very curious about why they place plastic 
flowers at their gravesites; every plot was lavished with them. The plots made me think of 


my own bed with newspapers, books, TV guide bobbing around me on the comforter. 
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Just like the buildings of Old Massett, this burial site showed a lot of reconstruction, 
repatriation. Old wooden crosses with handprinted names and dates stood alongside 
glossy black beadstones carved in the 1980s and 90s. The craftsmanship is wonderful, 
often featuring scenes of the harbour. A row of white crosses marks the edge of the 
cemetery with names, death dates and a line that said, “Repatriated 1993.” I glimpsed a 
sign earlier, maybe in Skidegate, that urged people not to take photos in the Haida 
graveyard. 

Later in the week Fred and I came upon the most incredible cemetery I have ever 
seen, lusher and more evocative than any I saw in the southern Us. This burial ground is 
hidden behind the Delkatla Wildlife Sanctuary, in groves of spruce and cedar, just off 
Cemetery Road. A green clearing appeared, undulating mounds of moss and deep mulch 
strewn with shells. It was an incredible peaceful, enchanted and yes, sacred place. Way in 
back, buried in moss are the early settlers. Some stones and wooden crosses ate so old 
they’re illegible. Robert Wilks, 1851-1924 was the earliest I could read. Twilight, and the 
burial ground looked as if it could float into a dream. Soft, filtered forest light. I couldn’t 


imagine finding this place in daylight. 


Fogbanks 

Maybe what I loved most is the misty spectral quality of the beach in fog. On our last 
night on the island fog rolled in, truly banking on the horizon, erasing the entire village of 
Masset. I watched the totem pole outside the Singing Surf Motel lose its features and 
gradually dissolve. On Sunday night the town was all but deserted. No kids playing or 
scootering down the sidewalk. Our favourite places, the Sandpiper Restaurant, Daddy 
Cool’s and HaidaBucks were all closed. Fog filled in the harbour, the phantom boats 
disappeared. Fog poured over distant trees. I could see the tiny droplets, feel the moisture 


on my face. 
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Five Natives sat on benches outside the Coop and across from Northwest Community 
College, which is a small frame house on the corner of the intersection, its sign over-run 
with weeds. Tiny pointy Anglican church, utilitarian elementary school, the brown 
recreation centre all fading away. Only the Natives continued sitting on the benches as if 
the entire town were being erased and they alone were left. 

A month or so after leaving the island, back in sparse, scoured Calgary, I dreamed 
of the islands. At least, I assume the dream grew from there. It was a deep, deep 
drowning-pool dream, couldn’t wake up from it. All I could see was white, halfway 
between fog and snow. I thought I was physically experiencing some kind of white-out. I 
found a small grey piece of driftwood in the whiteness and I picked it up to take it to 


safety. I had to; it was my charge. 
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